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Price Zones of Misses’ and 
Women’s Dresses 


RICHARD L. RoTH 


The classification of customers into distinct spending groups is essential to the 
scientific determination of price lines and to intelligent efforts to increase the 
average sale. 


Many merchants of ready-to-wear be- 
lieve that price zones or ranges rather 
than price lines are the important factor 
in merchandising dresses. These men 
point out that Mrs. Jones comes in to 
buy a dress “around” or “about’’ a cer- 
tain price, and from their experience they 
believe that Mrs. Jones’s spending power 
is flexible. Her pocketbook permits her 
to pay for a dress, for instance, either 
$10.95, $12.95, or perhaps $13.95. These 
merchandisers go farther and state that 
large groups of their customers have 
similar spending power and that because 
of this similarity, the price that they can 
and do pay for dresses is confined within 
certain limits. 


PURPOSE OF THE SURVEY 


Any one studying the problem of price 
zones as a factor in merchandising 
misses’ and women’s dresses would need 
to determine the answers to four ques- 
tions: 

1. Does a customer pay only one price 
or does she purchase within a range of 
prices? For example, does Miss Smith 
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have her mind and pocketbook set so 
rigidly on a $10.95 dress that she will not 
buy a $12.95 or $13.95 frock that appeals 
to her? 

2. If each customer purchases within 
a range of prices, are these ranges so uni- 
form that a large number of customers 
can be said to purchase within a certain 
range? For example, one customer may 
spend between $10.00 and $15.00, an- 
other between $12.00 and $15.00, another 
between $12.00 and $17.00. But by 
and large, does a substantial group of cus- 
tomers purchase within the same limits? 

3. If the ranges are so uniform as to be 
definable for a large group, what are the 
division points between the various price 
zones? What is the figure above which 
one large group of customers purchase 
and below which a different group of 
customers purchase? 

4. If customers do tend to collect into 
definable groups, of what value is the 
knowledge of these groupings to the 
retail merchant? How can he use the 
information in his day-to-day mer- 
chandising? 
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METHOD USED IN THE SURVEY 


In attacking this problem, three roads 
were open, each one of which would lead 
to the answers to the above questions: 
(1) A survey among many thousands of 
women would show whether or not they 
limited their purchases to just one price 
or to a range of prices and also what 
each woman’s range might be. Mrs. 
Jones could be asked the lowest price 
and highest price that she usually paid 
for her business and street dresses. 
While this method would have secured 
data directly from the consumer, the 
picture might have been biased, for it is 
human to overstate a price paid or the 
flexibility of spending power. In addi- 
tion the method would entail much time 
and money. (2) A_ second possible 
method would have been to analyze 
thousands of charge accounts to deter- 
mine the prices paid for dresses at vari- 
ous times by each customer. This 
method also would have taken more 
time than was available. (3) A third 
method of studying the problem was to 
obtain the opinions of the merchandise 
managers of ready-to-wear, thus drawing 
upon their experience, observations, and 
practices in merchandising dresses. This 
method would not require the time and 
funds necessary under the first two. 
Furthermore, the experience and actual 
practice of the merchandise managers 
would be of great value. Consequently, 
this method was followed in this survey. 

In studying the problem, the opinions 
and practices of about thirty ready-to- 
wear merchandisers of the New York 
metropolitan area were determined by 
personal interviews, and the opinions and 
practices of other merchants through- 
out the country were obtained by ques- 
tionnaire. In codperation with the 


Merchandise Managers’ Division of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, 250 questionnaires were sent to 
leading retailers in the United States 
and of that number about sixty were 
returned. 

To complete the data necessary, a 
study was made of the consumer in- 
comes and the number of people within 
each income classification. A recent 
study! was used as the basis in estimating 
the number of people in 1934 within each 
income group and the average income 
received by each member of that group. 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


From the data thus collected the 
following conclusions were drawn: 

Flexible Spending Power: The survey 
among merchandise managers showed 
that the spending power of women is 
flexible and that she purchases within 
definite price ranges or zones. The 
merchandise managers find that there 
is a top price above which a woman’s 
pocketbook will not let her go, and a 
price below which she feels that the 
value received is not adequate for her 
needs. So it is concluded that a poten- 
tial dress customer may purchase at any 
one of two or three prices close together. 

Individual Price Zones Uniform: A 
considerable similarity of opinion was 
indicated as to the price zones patron- 
ized by customers buying misses’ and 
women’s business and street dresses; 
consequently, it was possible to draw up 
a composite picture of the price zones 
for the country as a whole. 

So many people have such similar in- 
comes that the individual price ranges or 


1 Louis Bader, “The American Family In- 
come and Prosperity,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, September 1933. 
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zones are similar. A person usually 
thinks of figures in round numbers, such 
as $15.00 or $20.00 instead of $15.50 or 
$21.75. This habit is constantly ob- 
served in everyday life. The woman 
ordering groceries asks for a dozen eggs 
instead of eleven. A person estimating 
distances speaks of about five miles in- 
stead of 4.37 miles. An employer thinks 
of services being worth $20.00, $25.00, or 
$35.00 and not $19.75, $25.50, or $36.50. 
Because it is common to think in round 
numbers, many people receive about the 
same wages. Because of this fact, cus- 
tomers can be grouped into income- 
receiving classes. The income received 
determines the spending power of an 
individual or group of individuals, and 
the spending power in turn largely 
determines the price ranges or zones. 
Thus similarity of incomes of members 
of a large group indicates a similarity of 
the price zones that appeal to the mem- 
bers of that group. A fuller discussion 
of income groups is given later in this 
article. 

Division Points Determined: In deter- 
mining the division points of the zones, 
the following method was used: Assume, 
for example, that one merchant indicated 
one zone from $3.95 to $5.95, another 
zone from $6.95 to $12.95, and another 
from $13.95 to $19.95. The division 
point between the $3.95-$5.95 zone and 
$6.95-$12.95 zone was set at $6.00, the 
division point between the $6.95-—$12.95 
zone and the $13.95-$19.95 zone was 
set as $13.00, and the top-division point 
at $20.00. The division points in- 
dividually indicated were scored as 
shown in table 1. For the division 
points of zones below $6.00, the opinions 
expressed by the merchandisers inter- 
viewed were the chief guide, for the other 


data were not complete enough to be 
used. 

The combined opinions of the mer- 
chandisers indicated that the lower class 
purchase dresses retailing for $6.00 or 
less. The middle class spends between 
$6.00 and $20.00 for dresses. The upper 
class generally spends above $20.00 for 
business and street dresses. 

An average of the opinions indicated 
also that each main zone is subdivided, 
for obviously the spending power of the 
people within the main divisions listed 
above is not flexible enough to cover the 
entire range. The merchandisers find 
that, in the lower major range, groups 
of customers buy between $1-$2, $2—$4, 
and $4-$6. Similarly the large middle 
zone is broken into smaller ranges of 
$6-$8, $8-$13, and $13-$20, and the 
upper range into $20-$30, $30-$40, 
$40-$50, and above $50. 

An inspection of table 1 shows that a 
number of merchandise managers be- 
lieved one division point to be $11.00 
instead of $13.00 and another division 
point to be $17.00 instead of $20.00. 
It was felt, however, that the $11.00 
and $17.00 points represented the minor- 
ity opinions. The difference of opinion 
also indicates that each merchandiser 
must determine the zones for his own 
community. The price zones with the 
principal price lines in each zone are 
shown in chart 1. 


CONSUMER INCOMES 


Since it is true the retail-price ranges 
are dependent ‘argely upon a uniform 
spending power of a group of people, 
and since in turn a uniform spending 
power is dependent upon large groups 
receiving approximately the same in- 
come, a study was made of consumer in- 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRES AND INTERVIEWS 
TO DETERMINE DIVISION POINTS OF PRICE 
ZONES OF WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ DRESSES 


Division Poin Scores 
$5.00 4 
6.00 9* 
7.00 7 
8.00 16** 
9.00 2 
10.00 2 
11.00 13 
12.00 0 
13.00 ae 
14.00 10 
15.00 10 
16.00 2 
17.00 16 
18.00 8 
19.00 0 
20.00 31* 
23.00 8 
25.00 11 
28.00 1 
30.00 31° 
35.00 4 
40.00 18** 
45.00 2 
50.00 a 
60.00 5 
65.00 1 
70.00 4 
75.00 1 
80.00 + 
90.00 1 
100.00 q 


* Major division points. 
** Minor division points. 


comes in order to determine (1) the per- 
centage of the total population in 1934 
in each income class and (2) the approxi- 
mate income in 1934 of the members of 
each income group. 

The most recent consumer-income 
analysis was made in 1934 by the Brook- 
ings Institution of Washington, D. C., 
which based its work upon the national 
income and population for 1929. The 
difference between the potential spend- 


CHART 1 
MAJOR PRICE LINES, SUBZONES, AND MAJOR 
PRICE ZONES IN WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ 
BUSINESS AND STREET DRESSES 








Price Sub- Major 
Lines zones Zone. 
$1.00 C3 
$1.98 
$2.95 C2 Cc 
$3.95 Zone 
$4.95 
$5.95 Cl 
$5.95 
$6.95 B3 
$7.95 
$10.95 B 
$12.95 B2 Zone 
$14.95 
$16.95 Bl 
$19.95 
$25.00 
$29.95 A4 
$35.00 
$39.95 A3 
A 
$45.00 Zone 
$49.95 A2 
Above 
$50.00 Al 


ing power of families of two or more 
individuals and of one-person families, 
or unattached individuals, is considered. 
The Brookings data showed that 58.5 
per cent of the population in 1929 was 
composed (1) of families receiving below 
$2,000 and (2) of unattached individuals 
receiving below $1,000. Thirty-three 
and one-tenth per cent of the population 
was composed of families receiving 
between $2,000 and $5,000 and of un- 
attached individuals receiving between 
$1,000 and $2,500. Six per cent of the 
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population was composed of families 
with incomes between $5,000 and 
$10,000 and of unattached individuals 
with incomes between $2,500 and $5,000. 
Only 2.4 per cent of the population was 
composed of families receiving more than 
$10,000 and of individuals receiving 
more than $5,000. 

Even though the national income 
changes, students of consumer income 
find that the relative number in each 
income group and that the proportion 
of the national income going to each 
group remain relatively the same. The 
national income for 1934 is estimated 
by the author to be around $60,356- 
000,000. The number of families for 
1934 is estimated at 28,848,000 and the 
number of unattached individuals at 
9,437,000.2. Thus after computing the 
approximate income for 1934 and the 
increase in population, the following data 
were compiled: 


Per Cent of Family Income of Unattached 

Population Income Individuals 
58.5 Below $1,200 Below $600 
33.1 $1,200-$3,200 $600-$1 , 600 


6.0 $3,200-$13,100 $1,600-$6,550 
2.4 Above $13,100 Above $6,550 


A definite link between dress sales and 
number of people in each income group 
was indicated when the percentage of 
persons in each income group was com- 
pared with the Dress Code Authority 
label sales. The percentages of dress 
labels sold in 1934 for use within the 
various wholesale price ranges are as 
follows: 


2 Space does not allow explanation of how 
these estimates were made. They appear in an 
unpublished manuscript by the author, entitled 
“Price Zones of Women’s and Misses’ Dresses,” 
on file in the School of Retailing library at New 
York University. 





Per Cent of Wholesale Approximate 
Label Sales Price Ranges Retail Ranges 


55.65 $3.75 and under $5.95 and under 
33.63 $3.76-$8.75 $5.95 to $12.95 


or $13.95 
8.05 $8.76-$12.75 $13.95 to $19.95 
2.67 Over $12.75 Over $19.95 


Thus it may be concluded that approxi- 
mately 58.5 per cent of the population 
purchased dresses which wholesaled for 
$3.75 and under, that 33.1 per cent pur- 
chased dresses wholesaling between $3.76 
and $8.75, that 6.0 per cent of the popu- 
lation purchased dresses wholesaling 
between $8.76 and $12.75, and that only 
2.4 per cent of the population bought 
dresses which wholesaled for more than 
$12.75. 

Comparing the data above with the 
price zones set, it is indicated that the 
lower class is composed of 58.5 per cent 
of the population who buy dresses re- 
tailing for $6.00 and under, that the 
middle class is composed of 39.1 per cent 
of the population who purchase dresses 
retailing from $6.00 to $20.00, and that 
the upper class is composed of only 2.4 
per cent of the population who buy 
dresses retailing for over $20.00. Table 
2 shows the per cent of population in 
each income group, the price zones, the 
per cent of dress label sales, and the 
wholesale and retail label sale ranges. 


USES OF PRICE ZONING 


An endeavor has been made above to 
set specific division points between zones. 
These represent the combined or plur- 
ality opinions of merchandise managers. 
Even though the dividing points between 
zones may differ in different communi- 
ties, a determination of the exact zones 
in each community will be of value to 
merchandisers of ready-to-wear in five 
different ways. 
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TABLE 2 
PRICE ZONES FOR DRESSES AND PER CENT OF POPULATION IN EACH ZONE 


Per Cent of 


Income Ranges Population in Major Price Minor Price Per Cent of Wholesale App. Retail 
of Families* = Zomes Zones Label Sales Ranges Price Ranges 
Below Lower Below $1-$2 $3.75 $5.95 

$1,200 class $6 $2-$4 55.65 and and 
58.5 $4-$6 under under 
$1, 200- Middle $6-$8 $3. 76- $5 .95- 
$13,100 class $6-$20 $8-$13 41.72 $12.75 $19.95 
39.1 $13-$20 
Above Upper Above $20-$30 
$13,100 class $20 $30-$40 2.67 Over Over 
2.4 $40-$50 $12.75 $19.95 
Above $50 


* The income received by unattached individuals within each income group was about half the 


amount received by the families. 


1. A knowledge of price zoning helps 
the store or department to reach the 
class of customers to which it is catering. 
A short survey of the number of people 
in each income class in the community 
will point out the potential market to 
which the store can make its appeal. 

2. The question of what prices to in- 
clude in an inexpensive shop or budget 
shop often arises when setting up a new 
shop or department. The merchandise 
manager must answer: What prices 
appeal to the potential customers of such 
a department or shop? Similarly the 
same question comes up in the addition 
of a better or de luxe dress shop or de- 
partment. A knowledge of price zones 
is valuable in solving this problem. 

3. Since customers tend to collect 
into groups which purchase dresses 
within certain price zones, it is logical 
to believe that a dress not desired by one 
group may appeal to another group. 
For instance, if dresses are marked at 
$14.95, $16.95, and $19.95 to appeal to 
one group, an appeal to another distinct 
group of customers can be made by 
marking down the dresses to $12.95 or 
$10.95. Thus, by appealing to a new 


group, the dresses that failed to sell at 
original prices would stand a good chance 
of moving. Consequently, a knowledge 
of the various price zones would assist 
the merchandiser in determining the 
extent of the markdown. 

4. By setting the price zones within 
which large groups of customers buy, a 
merchandiser could eliminate all but the 
two or three fastest selling price lines in 
each zone. Such a policy would have 
many beneficial effects. It would re- 
duce the investment, and in addition a 
larger and better assortment could be 
maintained at those fast selling prices. 
A lower investment would increase turn- 
over. Fresher stocks would result from 
the increased turn and this usually leads 
to fewer markdowns. 

5. An application of the principles of 
price zoning could lead easily to a higher 
average sale. This could be accom- 
plished by emphasizing the higher price 
line within each zone by one, or all, of 
four means: (a) by building a larger 
and better assortment at the higher 
price line within each zone, (b) by train- 
ing the salespersons to a recognition of 
the flexibility and limits of spending 
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power of the various groups of customers, 
(c) by emphasizing through intelligent 
publicity this better assortment at the 
higher price line within each zone, and (d) 
by setting the price a few cents higher 
so long as the boost in price does not 
change the dollar figure. 

Thus the survey has indicated (1) 
that the spending power of customers is 
flexible, (2) that, because of the similarity 
of incomes, the price zones for dresses 
at least are definable, and (3) that 
knowledge of the price zones finds five 
practical uses in merchandising. It is 
believed that the same type of analysis 
may be applied profitably to many other 
lines of merchandise, in both the apparel 
and home-furnishings field. 


Resale Price Maintenance 


Resale price fixing through the enact- 
ment of State “junior Capper-Kelley 
bills’ is one of the most significant 
experiments in the field of distribution. 
Repeated failures in securing Federal 
legislation, legalizing agreements be- 
tween manufacturers or wholesalers and 
retailers whereby retailers are bound to 
sell at stipulated prices made it neces- 
sary for the promulgators of resale price 
maintenance to turn to the State legis- 
latures. California was the first State to 
legalize such contracts. Its Fair Trade 
Act of 1930 served as a pattern for other 
States. It stipulated that no contract 
relating to the sale or resale of a com- 
modity which bears a trademark, brand, 
or name of the producer or owner and 
which is in fair and open competition 
shall be deemed in violation of any law 
of the State of California by reason of a 
provision therein that the buyer of any 
such commodity would not resell it 
except at a price indicated by the ven- 
dor. New Jersey, New York, and Wis- 


consin have been added to the rapidly 
growing list of States passing similar 
laws. 

In 1933, California added section 1} 
to the Fair Trade Act, reading as fol- 
lows: “Wilfully and knowingly adver- 
tising, offering for sale, or selling any 
commodity at less than the price stipu- 
lated in any contract entered into pur- 
suant to the provision of section 1 of this 
act, whether the person so advertising, 
offering for sale or selling is or is not a 
party to such a contract, is unfair com- 
petition and is actionable at the suit of any 
person damaged thereby.’’ In a recent 
test case, this section was adjudged in 
violation of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States and in violation of the 
Constitution of California in that it 
deprives persons of their property with- 
out due process of law and without com- 
pensation, it abridges the privilege and 
immunities of citizens, it imposes an 
unlawful, unnecessary, and unreasonable 
restraint upon the alienation of property 
and upon contracts, and is an unlawful 
interference with private business.! 

Aside from the legal philosophy under- 
lying price maintenance and the prob- 
lems arising in regard to what consti- 
tutes interstate commerce, one of the 
most interesting phases is the policy 
which manufacturers will see fit to pur- 
sue. If published reports are accurate, 
relatively few manufacturers have (to 
date) expressed a wish to enter into re- 
sale price contracts, or are able to con- 
vince retailers to make such agreements. 


1 Max Factor and Company vs. Clarence G. 
Kunsman. Plaintiff's motion for temporary 
injunction denied by Judge E. H. Wilson, Cali- 
fornia Superior Court, Los Angeles County. 
Appeal listed for argument in the California 
Supreme Court, October term, 1935. 
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A Survey of Drapery-Department 
Merchandising 


I. MARVIN YEATES 


With the cobperation of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, informa- 
tion has been obtained from fifty-five stores in regard to the operation of this 
difficult department. 


Many department stores have found 
the drapery department to be operating 
at a loss during the past five years. 
The Controllers’ Congress figures show 
that the drapery department contrib- 
utes from 2 to 3} per cent of the annual 
department-store volume and during 
the last five years the losses have been 
general, ranging up to 5 per cent of net 
sales. 

This report deals with the present 
practices and problems of the drapery 
department and with what may be 
done to merchandise it more profitably. 
In order to get basic information, a 
questionnaire was sent to merchandise 
managers and buyers of over three 
hundred stores throughout the country, 
and interviews were held with merchan- 
dise managers and buyers in New York 
stores and buying offices. This investi- 
gation was made in codéperation with 
the Merchandise Managers’ Division of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Mr. T. L. 
Blanke. 


PROFIT FACTORS 


The fifty-five stores that answered 
the questionnaire indicated the factors 
in drapery merchandising that should 
receive special consideration in 1935 as 
follows: 


Number of Stores Reporting 
Most Important Important 


1. Increasing sales volume... 42 11 
2. Increasing average initial 
a a ee + 16 
3. Reducing amount of mark- 
MOS. coccsesee sss s 9 25 
4. Reducing expenses....... 0 3 


From the above table, it is evident 
that most stores are attempting to in- 
crease their profits through increasing 
sales volume, and secondly by reducing 
markdowns. 

This goal exhibits a logical develop- 
ment: in 1932 with declining sales 
volume, reducing expenses received spe- 
cial consideration; in 1934 with prices 
rising special effort was given to greater 
markup. This year business conditions 
are better and stores are seeking volume 
primarily as a source of profit. 


SALES PLAN 


The old adage ‘Merchandise well 
bought is merchandise half sold”’ is being 
replaced by the adage ‘Merchandise 
should be half sold before bought.” In 
other words, the merchant should ana- 
lyze his customers’ buying habits and 
needs; then make plans to sell what they 
want at prices they are willing to pay. 

The facts reported by the fifty-five 
stores answering the questionnaire show 
that advance planning is generally 
done: 
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Per Cent 

of Stores 

Reporting 
30 days in advance.................. 60 
60 days in advance.................. 30 
90 days in advance.................. 5 
For coming season.................. 5 


It is evident that most stores have 
found it desirable and necessary to make 
a sales plan frequently in order to meet 
changing conditions. One merchandise 
manager stated that 90 per cent of the 
losses suffered in drapery departments 
was due to poor and infrequent planning. 

Many stores in metropolitan areas 
have found it advisable to make weekly 
sales plans. This is due to changes in 
weather conditions, competitive promo- 
tions, market opportunities, and the 
ability to make rapid replacements of 
stocks because of quick deliveries. 

It was found that stores making plans 
sixty and ninety days in advance were 
usually stores located in smaller cities in 
outlying territory. Planning far ahead 
is probably necessary because of the time 
it takes to order and receive merchan- 
dise. With less intense competition 
and less pronounced style and seasonal 
changes, it is possible to map out opera- 
tions well ahead. 


BUYING PLAN 


If properly prepared, the buying plan 
is an outgrowth of the sales plan; eighty- 
seven per cent of the stores developed 
the buying plan from the sales plan. 

Stores break down their buying plans 
to various degrees as follows: 


Per Cent 
of Stores 
eplying 
Amount in each classification......... 90 
Number of units to buy in each price 
Ski eek es ePha ead nls sways ewe’ 82 
Number of units to buy in each color 
FNS Se a re 
Number of units to buy in each size and 
ME a he ohrs  teetests sade tess 49 


It will be noted that approximately 
fifty per cent of the stores reporting in- 
clude classifications, price lines, colors, 
sizes, and widths in their buying plans. 

In spite of the detailed planning re- 
ported by the stores, some resident 
buyers refute this claim by saying that 
the average store drapery buyer comes 
to the market with no predetermined 
buying plan. Some buyers feel that 
detailed written buying plans are im- 
practical because of the many depart- 
ment classifications and the necessity of 
making frequent adjustments in these 
classifications. The task of keeping 
plans useable becomes too burdensome, 
in their opinion. 


STOCK CONTROL 


No one method of stock control seems 
applicable to all classifications of mer- 
chandise in the drapery department. 
This is probably the reason for such a 
wide diversity of methods of stock con- 
trol reported. Nearly one third of the 
stores reporting have no organized 
method of control. Also, the explana- 
tions given of control methods were too 
inadequate to allow an accurate clas- 
sification. The following is an approxi- 
mation: 


Per Cent 
of Stores 
Reporting 
Dollar-classification control.......... 15 
Periodic inventory control........... 20 
Unit control—based on daily sales anal- 
SE xsi is <esietiekae ee ees 11 
Basic stock—may be either periodic in- 
ventory or sales analysis.......... 5 
PRC COMMIONIEG ooo ss = denies +k shan 17 
Reporting no control................ 32 


The most common method of stock 
control reported was the taking of 
periodic inventories. Many take inven- 
tories weekly on new merchandise and 
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every two weeks or monthly on the 
balance of the stock. From information 
received, it is impossible to determine 
whether sales are calculated between 
inventories or whether the inventory is 
compared with a model stock plan to get 
open-to-buy quantities. 

Where only part of the stock is con- 
trolied, the classifications most frequently 
controlled are ready-made drapes, cur- 
tains, slipcovers, and bedspreads. 

All stores that reported using a method 
of stock control claimed it to be of 
material assistance in merchandising. 
Stock-control records are the most 
valuable source of information in build- 
ing sales and buying plans. 


TURNOVER 


Turnover is one of the best indicators 
of a healthy department operation. 
Controllers’ Congress figures show the 
average drapery department has an 
annual turnover of 2.4. A few well- 
operated departments are able to get 
between 3 and 4 turns. 

Reasons for comparatively slow turn- 
over, reported by the stores, are: 


Per Cent 
of Stores 
Reporting 


1. Necessity for large assortments (in 
types of merchandise, colors, 
0 eee 71 

2. Seasonal changes—late presentation 
of goods with carryover to next 
PR Sa vGen sees chek thos dete 11 

3. Quantity buying (large bolts of ma- 
terial, slow deliveries, promotion 


of novelties)................... 15 
4. Inability to recognize quickly the 
need for markdowns........... 3 


The above would indicate that one of 
the major problems of drapery merchan- 
dising is to keep the assortments within 
reason both as to type and price line. 


Quantity buying retards turnover; 
many buyers buy more than they need 
in order to get a quantity discount. 
This proves costly not so much because 
of interest on the investment but be- 
cause of ultimate markdowns. Buying 
merchandise for special promotion pur- 
poses often results in an accumulation of 
odd lots that retard turnover. Large 
quantities purchased at one time, be- 
cause of slow deliveries, slow up turn- 
over. 


MARKDOWNS 


Stores reporting give reasons for 
markdowns as follows: 


Per Cent 
of Stores Giving 
Each Reason 
1. Buying errors—buying too many, 
large assortments, poor selection.. 70 
2. Odds and ends and soiled merchan- 


ae aig oi ee rae Cee 51 
3. Wrong pricing—goods marked 

higher than customer acceptance, 

competitive pricing............. 15 


4. Poor promotion—display, selling... 11 


Buying too much in a classification, 
price line, color, or style seem to be the 
most common error. Closely asso- 
ciated with buying errors is the selection 
of slow-selling goods. These terms may 
be synonymous in many instances, but, 
many buyers purchase deliberately what 
they know will be slow-selling and lead 
eventually to markdowns, feeling that 
this merchandise is necessary for com- 
plete stock assortments. 

Probably the most effective way to 
minimize overbuying and the selection 
of wrong merchandise is to operate some 
kind of stock-control system, from which 
the buyer may determine the relative 
sales possibilities of merchandise by 
classification, price line, color, and style. 
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A carefully worked out buying plan for 
initial purchases at the beginning of 
season should include a large assortment 
in small quantities. Stock should then 
be ordered on good sellers and there 
should be a quick clearance of doubtful 
numbers. Many stores still allow goods 
to remain in a department six months 
before anything is done about them. 

While many stores stated that the 
minimum yardage they could purchase 
was forty yards, the writer knows of 
buyers purchasing shorter lengths. It 
may be necessary to buy them through a 
wholesaler at a slightly higher price but 
this would probably be more profitable 
than taking heavy markdowns on long 
lengths that do not prove popular. 

A concerted effort by retailers may 
induce manufacturers to sell short 
lengths of material and colors whose 
acceptance is undetermined along with 
initial purchases of full bolts of proven 
fabrics. This would result in mutual 
benefits, the buyer getting a larger 
assortment of merchandise with a low 
investment and the manufacturer selling 
more merchandise in colors. 

The majority of the stores reported 
that manufacturers can aid them in more 
profitable merchandising. Stores that 
cater to the middle- and upper-class 
trade are continuously in fear of style 
piracy. For example, a store may buy 
a new attractive fabric to sell for $1.98 
a yard; if it is promoted and receives a 
favorable response, in a very short time a 
close copy appears in a competitor’s 
store for about a dollar a yard. If the 
copy is a good one, the store having the 
original merchandise usually has to 
mark down its merchandise. For this 
reason, 28 per cent of the stores re- 
ported that manufacturers should havea 


better control of their patterns and de- 
signs. 

Standardization of colors and mate- 
rials would aid many retailers. They 
claim much business is lost and mark- 
downs incurred when specially ordered 
goods are not like samples—every manu- 
facturer has a different tone or shading 
in a color such as robin’s egg blue. 

Poor presentation of goods was given 
by 11 per cent of stores as one of the 
major causes for markdowns. Mer- 
chandise should be displayed in such a 
way that it will create in the customer’s 
mind a desire to buy it; if improperly 
displayed it may create the opposite 
reaction. 

Poor selling by salespeople results in 
markdowns, either because they do not 
know qualities of the material or have 
personal prejudices. In the drapery 
department, it practically requires a 
person specialized in interior decoration 
to sell merchandise so that customers 
will be satisfied as to type and color 
combinations. Many departments suf- 
fer losses through adjustments made 
because salesmen sold the wrong goods. 
A high rate of customer returns results 
from poor selling. These returns fre- 
quently end up on the remnant table 
marked down one third to one half of the 
original price. 

During the last few years with fre- 
quent changes in personnel, management 
has allowed heavy markdowns that have 
no justification other than that a new 
buyer or new merchandise manager has 
been installed. Several buyers inter- 
viewed felt that a good portion of mark- 
downs could be traced to management. 
If this is true, management might ask 
itself this question, “When I fire this 
buyer, how much will it cost the depart- 
ment, in markdowns, to replace him?” 
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CLEARANCES 


Stores reporting indicated the most 
effective practices in clearing out marked 
down merchandise as follows: 


Per Cent 
of Stores Reporting 
Most Effective Effective 

PIGS RADIOS oo nc sccccesionss 31 53 

| Sr 53 20 
Special inducements to sales- 

NED: 05s GR os aes ss 9 20 

Ee een ae 1 1 

Question not answered...... 6 6 


Simply to take a markdown on mer- 
chandise will frequently not sell it; some 
special effort must be made. Probably 
the most common way to sell marked 
down merchandise is to place stock on 
aisle tables with large placards telling 
about it, its former price and present 
price. This effort in many cases is 
sufficient to clear it out. Some stores 
have special remnant tables where cus- 
tomers can look for small pieces of 
materials. 

The most effective way to clear out 
markdowns, according to reporting 
stores, is by advertising. This makes 
marked down merchandise costly to sell 
when most of the margin is lost with the 
taking of markdowns. The logic of 
spending money to advertise merchan- 
dise with little or no profit possibilities 
may well be questioned, especially if 
items with potential profit possibilities 
are neglected. The buyers probably 
justify themselves because merchandise 
managers say stock must be moved; 
advertising is probably the quickest 
way out. 

ADVERTISING 


As might be expected, 70 per cent 
of the 55 stores reporting get the best 
response to large advertisements pro- 
moting merchandise at special prices; 


18 per cent get best response from com- 
paratively large advertisements pro- 
moting regular price lines; and 12 per 
cent from small advertisements appear- 
ing in a preferred section of the news- 
paper. 

Many stores indicated that, although 
they received better response to large 
advertisements, it was not usually prof- 
itable business, but that competition 
made it necessary. 

Stores catering to the upper-class 
trade find that small advertisements 
appearing regularly in preferred sections 
bring best results. 


ENSEMBLE PROMOTIONS 


The general forecast made at the 
National Retail Dry Goods Convention, 
January 1935, was verified by the re- 
porting stores in that great emphasis 
was placed on ensemble promotions. 
Seventy per cent of the stores are plan- 
ning an increase in ensemble promotions, 
but one store said that results did not 
warrant their promoting ensembles at 
all. 

The types of ensembles receiving em- 
phasis were reported as follows: 


PerCent | 
of Stores Planning 
Ensemble Promotion 


Draperies and curtains.............. 28 
Draperies and bedspreads............ 34 
Slipcovers and draperies............. 27 
Draperies and wallpaper............. 7 
Porch cushions and awnings.......... 4 


Although not indicated on the ques- 
tionnaire, several stores have had good 
response by promoting draperies with 
hardware accessories. Many stores re- 
ported that ensemble promotions with 
other departments were being planned; 
such as draperies with lamps, draperies 
with carpets and rugs, and draperies 
and curtains with furniture. 
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WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Window displays are becoming in- 
creasingly important in drapery mer- 
chandising. The results of survey show 
93 per cent of the stores believe this to 
be true. Many drapery buyers are 
unable to get windows as often as they 
would like them and are fighting hard 
to get them. 

The frequency with which drapery 
departments use windows is as follows: 


Per Cent 
* Stores 
eporting 
COMUMROUBIY. 0.5.6 c cee cos tecceses 13 
ED Sales s SGA SSS esa See E AE SOR ees 33 
RNONAIII 5 6:0.0-055 5.0.5 560.050 os daisies 15 
Sete ore re 19 
As often as possible................. 15 
When promoting.................... 3 
ol SAS er © ae ee 2 


It may be suggested that drapery 
buyers should encourage the use of 
drapery fabrics as backgrounds in win- 
dow displays of other merchandise. A 
drapery buyer in a large New York store 
finds it profitable to have draperies 
displayed in other departments in con- 
nection with their merchandise. Cus- 
tomers often come to his department 
and ask about merchandise seen in the 
displays. 


DEPARTMENT DISPLAYS AND STOCK 
ARRANGEMENT 


Stores find attractive department dis- 
plays essential. Eighty-four per cent 
have been able to build displays so that 
it is comparatively easy for customers to 
visualize merchandise in the home. 
Eleven stores in the low-volume brackets 
reported their business did not warrant 
the expense of display fixtures. 

The types of display fixtures found 
effective were as follows: 


Per Cent 

of Stores 

Reporting 
Model windows.................0005 84 
PEO ONUEID LS 6. Sci cecccuceues 9 
Artists drawings..................0. 7 
Model window displays are built 


around pillars or attached to walls. 
Some stores have display rooms in 
which different window treatments are 
shown with furniture coverings and 
hardware. This is probably the ideal 
method of display. The multiplex dis- 
play racks were used by stores where 
physical layout did not allow for spacious 
displays. Artists drawings were used 
to show period effects and room settings 
by stores unable to make desirable 
physical displays. 

It has been found by the present-day 
merchant that the frequent rearrange- 
ment of stock pays. In fact, some 
buyers are continuously changing and 
rearranging their stock. This is born 
out by the present survey where it is 
found that 87 per cent of the stores 
change the arrangement of their stock 
at least every month in drapery depart- 
ments. Eleven per cent of the stores 
change the arrangement about every 
three months, while two per cent change 
it once a season. 

A successful buyer stated that chang- 
ing stock arrangement frequently was 
one of the best methods he knew of to 
keep up the interest and enthusiasm of 
the salespeople. Customers also are 
attracted by new stock arrangement if 
they pass the department frequently. 


SELLING FROM STOCK OR FROM SAMPLE 


Many stores have attempted to over- 
come excessive markdowns, resulting 
from customers handling merchandise, 
by selling from sample lengths. In 
spite of the effort of many retailers to 
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sell merchandise from sample, 96 per 
cent of the stores reported that the 
more effective way was to sell directly 
from stock. It was indicated by some 
of the stores that they were able to sell 
more expensive materials by sample, 
but in popular-price merchandise it was 
more desirable to sell from stock. 

On the other hand, the writer has seen 
customers handle fabrics in delicate 
colors with soiled gloves or hands and 
then refuse to purchase unless the soiled 
pieces were cut off or an allowance made. 
A large portion of markdowns and 
allowances to customers is due to soiled 
merchandise (see reasons for mark- 
downs). If stores can educate cus- 
tomers to buy from sample lengths, it 
will aid materially in reducing mark- 
downs taken on soiled merchandise and 
odds and ends. 

Methods of sample selling are: 


1. Selling from manufacturers swatches 

2. Model windows or drapery-display racks 

3. Samples attached to display boards— 
good in trimmings and hardware 

4. Sample lengths draped on display bars 

5. Special sample racks 


One store that has considerable suc- 
cess in sample selling uses a special 
sample display rack. Eight to sixteen 
samples can be attached on each side 
of the rack. Samples show a 36 inch 
length and 25 inch width of material. 
The rack is placed on wheels so that it is 
easily moved about the department. 
It is comparatively easy for customers 
to inspect samples and select materials 
desired. Samples on each rack are of 
similar materials, such as a rack of repp 
and another of denim. 

The advantages of sample selling may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Easier selling—customer can inspect 
materials and get prices without 
salesman’s aid. Salesmen need not 
drag out a number of bolts of ma- 
terial 

2. Better selling—customer is able to select 
more satisfactory materials due to 
freedom of inspection and selection 
without salesman’s influence for quick 
selling 

3. Less soiled merchandise caused by cus- 
tomer handling 

4. Less sales help needed since customer is 
able to inspect and select materials 
without salesman’s aid 

5. Less forward stock space and lower rent 
since stock is kept in reserve. 


The disadvantages of sample selling 
are: 


1. More stock help needed to fill orders 

2. More send transactions—because cus- 
tomers do not want to wait while 
merchandise is found, cut, and 
wrapped 

3 More clerical work needed to assure that 
adequate stock is available 


It may be noted that one store favors 
sample selling to the extent that it is 
considering using it in the piece-goods 
department. 

CORRECTING PAST MISTAKES 


In summarizing the chief mistakes of 
the past, the stores reporting indicated 
the following: 


1. Failure to determine customer demand 
accurately 

2. Failure to provide and maintain ade- 
quate, balanced, and carefully selected 
stocks 

3. Failure to promote early the “hottest,” 
most fashionable items at regular 
prices 

4. Failure to plan in advance and carry out 
these plans 

5. Failure to display merchandise dramatic- 
ally and properly 

6. Failure to inform salespeople of the tech- 
nical and general facts regarding new 
merchandise 
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Methods indicated by the stores to 
correct these mistakes of the past are: 


1. More frequent and careful buying based 
on plans leading to lower and better 
balanced stocks 

2. Better planning of promotions and ad- 
vertising 

3. Confining purchases to few resources 
and buying fewer novelties 

4. Building more effective department dis- 


plays 
5. Quicker disposal of buying mistakes 
6. Developing a better trained salesforce 


A practical method of stock control 
would aid materially in a more profitable 
operation of drapery departments. But, 
as one merchandise man stated it, in- 
dividual ability in interpreting and act- 
ing upon facts is of more importance 
than any particular system. 


A “Break” for the Cash 


Customer 


Finally, a large department store has 
recognized the value of the cash cus- 
tomer to the store. In most stores, the 
charge customer not only adds directly 
to store expenses in the form of clerical 
costs, bad debts, and possible interest 
on balances owed but also he returns 
far more goods than the cash customer, 
thus indirectly increasing other expenses 
and markdowns. 

Strawbridge and Clothier of Phila- 
delphia has recently inaugurated a 2 per 
cent discount plan for cash customers. 
The customer pays the full price but 
receives a portion of the cash sales check 
that she may present at a desk at any 
time. Here 2 per cent of the purchase 
is computed and the customer given 
coupons that she may cash or use in 
buying other goods. C.O.D. purchasers 


are also entitled to the 2 per cent dis- 
count. Only a few branded items, 
whose prices are fixed, are exempt from 
the general policy. 

To induce early payment of bills, 
charge customers are allowed to deduct 
1 per cent if bills are paid within 30 days 
at the end of the month in which pur- 
chase is made. If paid within 30 to 60 
days, the full price is payable. If the 
bill runs over 60 days, the customer is 
expected to pay the store interest. 

The plan is fair and in line with cost- 
accounting principles but it is too early 
to tell whether it can be widely adopted 
without loss of charge business. 


After the NRA 


The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruling the 
NRA unconstitutional has left business 
without a concerted course of action. 
Although the larger stores have stated 
their intention to adhere to NRA hours 
and wages temporarily, price cutting is 
widespread. Many smaller merchants 
have lengthened working hours, but with 
little or no reduction in wages. At least 
one association of manufacturers (In- 
dustrial Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers, Inc.) is advising the 
trade that its regulations remain in 
force. 

An outstanding example of price 
cutting was that of cigarettes in New 
York City. One department store, af- 
ter meeting competition for a short 
period of time, announced that a price 
of 64 cents a carton was uneconomical 
and disastrous to small shop owners, 
and that in the future they would not 
sell cigarettes at less than the actual 
wholesale cost. 
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Window Displays in New York City 


SuE HysLop 


Windows in twenty-four leading New York stores were checked weekly for a 
six-week period to determine the types of displays popular today. 


It is the purpose of this study to 
analyze the window displays of well- 
known New York stores in order to 
determine (1) the types of displays that 
are most popular among the leaders 
today and (2) the effectiveness of these 
displays. An attempt will also be made 
to suggest standards that other stores 
may find it desirable to follow. 

One window in each of twenty-four 
department and specialty stores was 
checked weekly over a period of six 
weeks in the spring of 1935. The win- 
dows checked were on corners, so far as 
possible; where the store was in the 
middle of a block, the window to the 
left of the entrance was used. 

The stores were divided into two 
groups. In the succeeding tables, 
group A indicates ten organizations on 
upper Fifth Avenue. The fourteen 
stores, comprising group B, are located 
in the shopping district between Forty- 
second and Thirty-third Streets and also 
include one popular-priced store in a 
different location. The windows in 
group B were checked by a member 
of the general advertising department of 
the Hearst Corporation. Those in group 
A were checked by the author. 

The windows were checked against 
form which required information as to: 
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. The idea of the window 
. The background of the window 
. The merchandise displayed 
. The achievement of emphasis 
. The scale 
6. The cards used in the display 

An effort was made to keep the study 
as objective as possible in a field where 
opinion plays such a major réle. Many 
interesting questions were purposely 
omitted because the answers would vary 
with the subjective standards of the 
observer. 


Om Oh 


THE IDEA OF THE DISPLAY 


Table 1 shows the proportion of win- 
dows attracting attention and interest; 
the relation of the setting to the mer- 
chandise; and the type of appeal. 
Whether or not a window attracted 
attention and held interest was deter- 
mined not only on a basis of the checker’s 
reaction but also by watching the reac- 
tions of customers who passed the 
window. 

So far as attention value is concerned, 
only two stores of the 24 were rated low. 
There is shown a close correlation 
between the power of windows to attract 
attention and their power to hold 
interest. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the windows 
attracted attention but only about 80 per 
cent were able to hold interest. This 
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TABLE 1 


THE IDEA OF THE DISPLAY 


Setting—Merchandise incorporated in........... 
PIII oo soci e oes ed <asneae 
SPAY dice occond 4, 9ilen cibys <tpe 


Appeal—Special sale. .............ccsccccccees 
New and regular goods...............- 
TENOR ick boss oe coma ctes decease 


shows a tendency towards striking dis- 
plays with not enough thought to the 
permanency of the effect of the display. 
The upper Fifth Avenue stores, com- 
posed largely of specialty shops, had less 
effective windows than those of the more 
popularly priced stores. 

Merchandise was incorporated in the 
selling more consistently in the upper 
Fifth Avenue stores than in those further 
down the Avenue. That is, in the 
former group, the goods were shown in 
use or action more frequently. In 
group B, atmospheric and decorative 
settings were both popular, with dec- 
orative settings predominating. The 
decorative setting consists of a pleasing 
arrangement and background with no 
attempt to show the goods either in use 
or against a background that suggests 
use. The atmospheric setting suggests 
use or locale in which the goods will be 
used but does not show the goods in 
action; such as a background of palms 
for a window of southern wear. This 
study revealed that merchandise in 
atmospheric and decorative settings 
was designed for more immediate sale 
than was the merchandise in which the 
whole display was more unified. Pro- 
motional windows seemed to center 
attention on the goods, pleasingly dis- 


Group A Group B Total 


Number Number Number Per Cent 
ae 51 71 122 88.4 
a 8 8 16 11.6 
ath 46 64 110 79.7 
oa 35 11 46 33.3 
eon 7 28 35 25.4 
or 18 39 57 41.3 
bad 0 14 14 9.5 
Sab 53 64 117 79.6 
Ke 7 9 16 10.9 


played, leaving a visualization of the 
use or the goods to the observer’s 
imagination. 

There were only two stores in group A 
that had any institutional window dis- 
plays, whereas there were eight such 
windows in group B. Special sale 
windows were noted only in the stores 
in group B. About 80 per cent of the 
windows are used to promote new and 
regular goods. 


BACKGROUND OF THE WINDOW 


The questions on the background of 
the window deal chiefly with the rela- 
tionship of that part of the setting to 
the merchandise. Depth of the win- 
dow, color, and other features were 
taken into consideration in judging this 
part of the display. 

Table 2 shows that nearly 90 per cent 
of the backgrounds for the merchandise 
were either unobtrusive or led directly 
to interest in the goods. Only one store 
in group A had backgrounds which 
regularly overshadowed the merchandise 
itself, while none of the stores in group B 
had windows in which the backgrounds 
were consistently obtrusive, dominating 
the display. 

The percentage of 76.1 shows that 
most of the displays were presented in 
deep windows. But the popular-priced 
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TABLE 2 
BACKGROUND OF THE WINDOW 


Degree of Obtrusiveness 


Unobtrusive, subordinate to merchandise. ..... 
Obtrusive, leading to interest in merchandise... 
Obtrusive, dominating merchandise........... 


Depth of Window 


stores used shallow backgrounds in 42 
per cent of the cases. Three stores had 
shallow windows only, as contrasted to 
15 which had only deep windows. Six 
stores used false backgrounds and had 
the windows both shallow and deep. 


THE AMOUNT OF MERCHANDISE DISPLAYED 


Table 3 illustrates the quantity and 
grouping of merchandise shown in the 
windows. About 38 per cent of the 
windows displayed an ensemble of mer- 


Group 4 Gone 5 Pf Per Cent 
— 41 81 ($8.7 
ee 31 42 30.4 
on 6 is 10.9 
ae Me 45 105 76.1 
0 33 33 23.9 


of achieving emphasis in the display. 
It consists of bisymmetric or formal 
balance in which like objects are placed 
an equal distance apart, and of occult or 
informal balance in which unlike objects 
appear to have the same weight because 
of placement. Combined balance uses 
both the bisymmetric and the occult 
types. 

Occult balance was used in about 70 
per cent of the displays and in all but two 


TABLE 3 
AMOUNT OF MERCHANDISE DISPLAYED 


Ensemble—promoting 


I hic UE ss w sia nlh.t wis .0. 5.00 000 005: 
A number of different items.................. 
SUT. ace bi hii s cot ain bs 00:0:00:68040 00% 


chandise rather than individual items 
and in most of these windows the ensem- 
ble featured a number of related items 
rather than centering attention upon 
one item in the group. 

Heterogeneous displays were found 
only in the upper Fifth Avenue stores. 
One single item was promoted by three 
stores of the entire 24. One store had 
only single-item displays, and the other 
two used both single-item and similar- 
items displays. 


EMPHASIS AND SCALE IN THE DISPLAY 


Balance is the most important means 


amber Number Number Per Cent 
Fe 1 10 7.3 
ae 47 51 36.9 
ina 2 8 5.8 
rig, 21 44 31.9 
ae 7 25 18.1 


stores, in which only bisymmetric bal- 
ance was used. (See table 4.) One 
store in group B used a combination 
of the occult and bisymmetric balance, 
but it was the only organization that 
gave any importance to that particular 
grouping. 

Red and blue were the most important 
accent colors used. Each of these colors 
emphasized the displays twenty times. 
White was the next most important 
accent color, being used fourteen times, 
followed by green with nine and yellow 


with eight uses. The other colors used 
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TABLE 4 
EMPHASIS AND SCALE IN THE DISPLAY 
Number Number Number Per Cont 

Balance 

EES oe eT eer er Tem « 36 55 91 69.5 

eT TE ee eer ee eer 12 6 18 13.7 

Re ccdhttecsekeneaansesensestnaenacine 5 17 22 16.8 
Scale 

sn Cobs sd pebvdespvackeneween 58 77 135 97.8 

Objects too large for window.................... 2 1 3 2.2 

Objects too small for window.................... 0 0 0 0.0 


with approximately the same frequency 
—about four times—were lavender, sil- 
ver, gold, grey, cerise, pink, black, and 
brown. 

Miscellaneous methods of accenting 
were predominately the use of accessories 
in group A. However, in group B the 
background or some other feature of the 
setting guided the attention. Flowers, 
artificial and real, were an important 
accent note in the B group. In some 
cases, more than one accent means was 
used, and in others there was no appar- 
ent accent. 

The questions pertaining to scale were 
to determine the proportional relation- 
ship of the objects displayed to the size 
of the window. In nearly all the cases 
the windows were well scaled, the objects 
fitting the window. Group A had two 
exceptions where the objects displayed 


were too large for the window, and one 
store in group B had one such display. 


USE OF CARDS IN THE DISPLAY 


Questions were included in the survey 
to determine how many of the stores 
used window cards and the nature of 
their content. 

Only one store of the entire 24 did not 
use cards in its window displays, and 
two stores used them only once. Some 
of the stores were not at all consistent 
in their use of cards. One week the card 
would be merely a plate mentioning the 
floor number or the price, and the follow- 
ing week the windows would have 
another type of card stating something 
about the merchandise. This last was 
particularly true of a new or exclusive 
promotion. 

As table 5 shows, the cards generally 





TABLE 5 
CARDS IN THE DISPLAY 

Gud Got? aK, toc 

Size—Fit window..............cccccececcececeves 34 75 109 92.4 
Ns Hi NcR ies Find « UI e Les kwiN ee neh 7 0 7 5.9 
OMI. oii 00 oss ie 50 bein 0 ose vane cabanas 1 1 2 1.7 

In keeping with display—Yes...................4. 35 71 106 89.9 
CECH 7 5 12 10.1 
Ee ere tee re 41 74 115 97.5 
Ea eyine e eeeran ras ek america” 0 3 3 2.5 
age: a Fe rer 35 60 95 80.5 
SARK ise edekeeve<eseoedaneeee 7 17 24 19.5 
Sy ere ote 6 32 38 28.4 
IIS 65 nhs «cin a dokesueawenes 42 54 96 71.6 
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TABLE 6 
KINDS OF WOMEN’S APPAREL DISPLAYED 


SP Sica se wces esd ease 00% 
I arin ee rSGnebdis¥rneveesesees 


fitted the window as to size and were in 
keeping with the atmosphere and ar- 
rangement of the display. In one store 
in group A, however, the displays were 
cluttered with too many big cards which 
had no apparent relation to the mer- 
chandise. However, all but three of the 
cards used by the 24 stores were readily 
readable at a distance of about ten feet 
from the window. 

About 80 per cent of the cards were 
brief and over 70 per cent were informa- 
tive only rather than making a distinct 
promotional appeal for immediate sale. 
Quite a number of the cards combined 
both characteristics and were checked 
in the table under both headings. All 
of the promotional and the combined 
promotional and informative cards were 
displayed in group B stores except for 
the lengthy cards in the store in group A 
already referred to. 


KIND OF MERCHANDISE DISPLAYED 


The number and kind of stores, the 
variety of merchandise displayed, and 
space limitations prevent a detailed illus- 
tration of the kind of merchandise 
offered. Of 170 windows checked, 102 
featured women’s apparel and 36 ready- 
to-wear accessories. But these figures 
overstate the proportionate emphasis 
given women’s clothing, for many of the 
stores specialized in this line and in 
others the prominent window included 
in the check was reserved for women’s 


ym eg Seller sloaler Per Cent 
Siig 15 7 22 Z1.9 
see 11 13 24 23.5 
rx 11 20 31 30.4 
ioe 7 9 16 15.7 
ine 0 6 6 5.9 
‘ave 1 2 3 3.0 
apparel. Table 6 gives a breakdown 


of the women’s apparel displays. 

In the group B stores, many of the 
promotions were very similar and ap- 
peared at approximately the same time. 
Seven of the stores had definite “Easter 
parade” ideas the week before Easter 
Sunday. All of the others displayed 
daytime dresses, tailleurs, or accessories 
that would tie in with Easter promotions. 

A very popular apparel display was 
“Springtime in Paris.” A great many 
of these windows were presented at the 
same time, although again not all of 
them were in the particular window in 
each store which was checked. Of the 
14 stores in the B group only four did 
not have a Parisian window display. 

The manner in which the bridal idea 
went from store to store was very inter- 
esting. None of them appeared at the 
same time, but they followed each other 
week by week. Not all of these pro- 
motions were in the windows checked. 

The two outstanding windows ob- 
served during the six-week period were 
built around the bridal idea. A store 
in group A had a beautiful, white, green, 
and gold institutional window incor- 
porating the wedding theme with the 
Opera Ball. A white taffeta wedding 
gown and a huge wedding cake against 
a background of an old wedding veil 
and a large, square arch of smilax were 
the chief components of the display. 
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Crossed swords and an enlargement of a 
late nineteenth-century wedding invita- 
tion were the only accents. The sim- 
plicity of the display was what made it 
so very outstanding. 

A store in group B had the most strik- 
ing display with its wedding idea. The 
lilac promotion formed the motif for the 
wedding party, which was placed against 
a background of mirrors and _ lilacs 
showing through windows. The ar- 
rangement was the unusual part of this 
window. The bride, in white, had six 
attendants dressed in lilac gowns and 
hats. Of the six, the three nearest the 
bride were standing in a fairly straight 
line, and the last three were sitting on a 
stone bench. The display presented a 
most effective picture. 


CONCLUSIONS 


All of the displays showed careful 
planning before presentation—almost 
too much in some instances where very 
elaborate settings were worked out to 
such an extent that they obscured the 
merchandise. In general, however, the 
settings were so planned that they 
complemented the merchandise. For 
print-dress promotions, the backgrounds 
were usually simple and the foreground 
had plain accessories or tables, statu- 
ettes, lamps, flowers, and similar orna- 
ments. The more elaborate settings 
were usually reserved for the solid-color 
promotions. 

The settings were too conspicuous 
only in a few windows. In one display 
models wearing neckwear “grew” out 
of white flower pots amid a profusion of 
garden tools and accessories. 

Two Fifth Avenue stores below Forty- 
second Street showed the most indi- 
viduality as to promotions. The rest 


of the organizations had so many dis- 
plays promoting the same thing at 
practically the same time as to give the 
appearance of a city-wide conference of 
display managers before putting in any 
window. 

The stores in group B had better dis- 
plays, on the whole, than did those in 
group A. This is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that all of those in group B are 
at least partially promotional—while 
those in the A group are of the more 
conservative type which does not expect 
or need as rapid a stock turn. 

The general trend in _ retail-store 
window displays appears to lean towards 
a decorative setting which is slightly 
subordinate to the merchandise. In 
most instances, the windows were similar 
to a stage setting planned to be domi- 
nated by the star without losing its own 
inherent arrestability. In many other 
cases, the background is the factor 
which attracts the attention, but the 
merchandise is incorporated in these 
settings to the extent that interest is 
transferred from the background fea- 
tures to the merchandise. With this 
combination of interesting settings in 
which desirable merchandise is dis- 
played, the windows of the middle- and 
better-class stores are very effective. 

The cards used with the window pro- 
motions reflected the tone of the display. 
They were used with discretion, gener- 
ally, and made clear the reason for the 
particular promotion. However, the 
downtown stores tend to use more cards 
per window than do those stores on 
upper Fifth Avenue. 

The New York stores as a whole 
present an effective appearance through 
careful planning and execution of win- 
dow displays, the eyes of the store. 
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A Quiz on the Operating Statement of a 
Retail Store 


Test your knowledge of retail accounting. 


In the course in Retail Merchandising 
at New York University School of 
Retailing, students are given one or 
more true-and-false quizzes to determine 
their knowledge of retail-operating state- 
ments. These questions are designed to 
cover both the cost and the retail 
methods of inventory. 

The forty questions below are taken 
from these tests. Twenty are true and 
twenty are false. Readers are urged to 
check their knowledge by sending to the 
Journal of Retailing a list of the forty 
numbers with the word rue or the word 
false after each. The reader who sub- 
mits the most nearly correct set of 
answers will receive free a year’s sub- 
scription to the Journal of Retailing 
or a year’s renewal, as the case may be. 


In the event of a tie, all tying con- 
testants will be given subscriptions. 
Furthermore, every one submitting a 
list of answers will be sent a mimeo- 
graphed sheet with the correct answers 
and a brief explanation of each. This 
contest is not open to present students 
in the School of Retailing. 

Answers submitted by former students 
will be judged separately from those sub- 
mitted by readers who have not taken 
work in the School of Retailing and a 
separate prize awarded. Thus, there 
will be two sets of prizes, one for former 
students and one for other readers. 
This plan will give the second group, 
who may not be acquainted with the 
exact terminology used, a better op- 
portunity. 


TRUE AND FALsE Quiz 


False 


—— If, 


True 


Under the retail method of inventory, the retail inventory is always reduced to 


the original cost of the goods on hand. 


amount. 


. If the opening cost inventory is overstated, the net profits are overstated. 
. Whenever a buyer takes a markdown of $100, he reduces his net profit by that 


. Markdowns have no effect on the initial markup, but additional markups do. 
Expenses less net operating loss equal gross margin. 

. A store cannot take a markup on retail of over 100 per cent. 

. The complement of the initial markup percentage times the total merchandise 


handled at retail (opening inventory plus purchases, etc.) equals the gross cost 


of merchandise sold. 


would be the same. 


. If there is no error in record keeping, book inventory and physical inventory 


9. It is possible to have a markup on cost of over 100 per cent. 
10. If an article is retailed at $2.00 and the markup percentage on cost is 40 per cent, 


the cost is found by dividing $2.00 by 140 per cent. 


| 


margin. 


—— 11. Maintained markup minus cash discounts earned plus alteration costs equal gross 


—— 12. The merchandise spread is less than the gross margin. 
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13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
20. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


31. 


32. 
33. 
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If a store charges itself interest on its assets, its net gain (final net profit) is 
reduced. 

A regular cost department is one that is operated as a service to the customer 
rather than as a profit-making unit. 


. The charges made customers for alterations on clothing should be included in the 


gross sales figure. 

If the delivery department loses an article sold for $5.00, it should be charged $5.00. 

If a store sells to employees goods that were retailed at $1,000 at a 10 per cent 
discount and if 10 per cent of these goods are returned to the store, the gross 
sales are $900 and the net sales $810. 

Under the cost method of inventory, the value of the closing inventory is the 
total billed cost of the goods as obtained from codes on price tickets. 

Cash discounts earned is the difference between total cash discounts available 
(on opening inventory plus purchases) and the amount of cash discount applica- 
ble to the closing inventory figure. 

The terms, the retail method of inventory and a perpetual inventory system, are 
synonymous. 

Under the retail method of inventory, it is necessary to make an adjustment to 
the closing inventory figure for the amount of transportation applying to it. 
Purchases are generally charged to a department at the amount that the store 

pays for the merchandise. 

Under the retail method of inventory, failure to record some markdowns will 
increase the shortages when a physical inventory is taken. 

Transportation inward should be treated as an operating expense. 

If a store loads an invoice with a $100 billed cost and a 2 per cent cash discount 
to 6 per cent, the loaded cost is $104.26. 

A merchandise allowance to a customer requires a markdown. 

If a higher retail price is placed on invoices than upon the goods, shortages tend 
to be covered up or hidden. 

Under the retail method of inventory, if low markup goods sell more rapidly than 
high markup goods, the closing cost inventory is understated. 

If markdown cancellations are treated as additional markups, the closing cost 
inventory is understated. 


. A retail price reduction taken in connection with a rebate from a manufacture 


should not be treated as a markdown. 

If the initial markup is 45 per cent and the markdowns, shortages, and employees’ 
discounts 10 per cent, the maintained markup is 35 per cent. 

A markup on retail of 50 per cent is the same as a markup on cost of 100 per cent. 

If an article costs $18 and the markup on retail desired is 40 per cent of retail, 
the retail is found by multiplying $18 by 140 per cent. 


. It is generally more profitable to decrease markdowns $200 than to increase sales 


$200. 


. Trade discounts should always be deducted from cost purchases before charging 


goods to selling departments. 


. If the initial markup in a department is 40 per cent and a buyer reduces an article 


retailing at $3.00 to $2.00, the derived cost value is reduced 33} per cent. 


. A buyer should add enough to the cost price of his goods to care for only the 


following items: expenses, profits, and shortages. 


. The retail method of inventory may be applied only to individual selling depart- 


ments and not to a department store as a whole. 


. A markdown of 25 per cent is equivalent to a 20 per cent reduction from the 


original retail price of the goods sold. 


. If goods are transferred out of a department at a lower markup than the accumu- 


lated initial markup to date, the initial markup is increased. 
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Operating Results of Department and Specialty 
Stores in 1934 


HARVARD REPORT! 


Five hundred and forty-four firms, 
with an aggregate volume approximating 
35 per cent of the total department- 
and specialty-store business of the 
country, contributed to the current 
Harvard report. The figures reported 
may therefore be regarded as authori- 
tative. 

The year 1934 showed a continuation 
of the improvement first exhibited in 
1933. Operating loss was reduced from 
2.1 per cent in 1933 to 0.9 per cent of 
sales in 1934. Net gain, which reflect 
other income, was increased from 1.8 to 
2.6 per cent. (See table 1.) 

Both large and small stores showed 
improved profits and smaller stores 
showed as large profit ratios as larger 
ones. While the latter have maintained 
their advantage in gross margin, as 
compared with the former, they have 
now a less advantageous expense posi- 
tion than formerly; that is, their expense 
ratios are considerably higher than in 
1930, whereas the smaller stores have 
brought their expense ratios back al- 
most to the 1930 level. 

The improvement in 1934 was due 
almost entirely to increased sales, not 
to higher markups or reduced expenses. 
Sales increased about 11 per cent, the 
percentage of gross margin was reduced 
about a fraction of one per cent of sales, 
and dollar expenses increased about six 
and one-half per cent over 1933. But 


1 Carl N. Schmalz, Operating Results of De- 
partment and Specialty Stores in 1934. Har- 
vard University, Bureau of Business Research 
Bulletin No. 96. 


the ratio of expense was reduced over 
one and one-half per cent of sales due 
to the increased volume. 

The Bureau points out the serious 
nature of the rise of dollar expenses, 
which is hidden in the expense ratio 
figure. ‘Percentages of expenses will be 
particularly treacherous as control tools 
if dollar sales continue to rise, and 
executives should place more and more 
reliance upon simple dollar costs, upon 
costs per transaction or per unit of out- 
put, and upon output per person or per 
person-day.’’ Expense items that rose 
materially in 1934 were repairs, pay roll, 
advertising, supplies, services purchased, 
and traveling. The NRA was partially 
responsible for some of these increases. 

The Harvard Bureau has changed the 
form of some of its tables in line with 
the form of income statement approved 
by the Board of Directors of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 

The elimination of the gross margin 
figure and the inclusion of three func- 
tional classes of expense in merchandise 
costs may be desirable from the stand- 
point of public reports of individual 
stores. But the change is most con- 
fusing in analyzing trends. The gross 
margin figure, along with that for mark- 
downs, has a major significance in show- 
ing trends in markup. Likewise, it is 
useful to keep the cost of merchandise 
distinct from buying, occupancy, and 
publicity costs and to have a total ex- 
pense figure including these items. It is 
to be hoped that Harvard will in the 
future follow up summary tables, similar 
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TABLE 1 
OPERATING RESULTS FOR DEPARTMENT STORES: 1929-1934 


(General Averages) 


Groups Items 1929 
All Stores Number of reports....... 527 
IHGt WOR Sos ess os oeesn's 100.0% 


Net cost of sales (total 
merchandise cost plus 


operating cost)......... 98.8 
Net profit or loss........ 1.2% 
Net other income (includ- 

ing interest on capital 

QUE Sosa Scseeices 3:1 
PROC Ws ieee 4.3% 


to that here exhibited as table 1, with 
tables showing gross margin, mark- 
downs, and expenses, as done in former 
reports. 


CONTROLLERS’ CONGRESS REPORT” 


The Controllers’ Congress reports are 
the authoritative source of departmental 
information as distinct from storewide 
data. The current report indicates that 
the stores with sales over ten million 
dollars made the poorest showing in both 
profits and sales volume, a conclusion 
not born out by the Harvard report. 

In these large stores, the departments 
showing the largest sales increases were 
(1) blouses and skirts, (2) aprons and 
house dresses, (3) radios, and (4) base- 
ment aprons and house dresses. The 
departments showing the largest profit 
percentages were (1) corsets and bras- 
sieres, (2) woolen dress goods, (3) men’s 
furnishings, (4) furs, and (5) ribbons. 
Ribbons showed a one-half per cent loss 
in 1933 but a six and one-half per cent 
profit in 1934. The departments with 
the greatest sales per square foot were 
(1) hosiery—151 square feet, (2) gloves 

27H. I. Kleinhaus, 1934 Departmental Mer- 
chandising and Operating Results of Department 


Stores and Specialty Stores, Controllers’ Con- 
gress, National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
564 451 428 450 458 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
100.6 102.8 106.4 102.1 100.9 
L. 0.6% L. 2.8% L.6.4% L.2.1% L.0.9% 
3.2 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.5 
2.6% 1.0% L.2.4% 1.8% 2.6% 


—121, (3) toilet goods—113, and (4) 
handkerchiefs—100. 

In these same stores, the departments 
showing the biggest losses were (1) 
sporting goods and cameras, (2) gift 
shop, (3) toys, and (4) pictures, frames, 
and mirrors. These departments also 
had among the lowest sales per square 
foot, all under twenty dollars. 

For the first time, the Controllers’ 
Congress report gives percentages of 
annual departmental sales obtained each 
month. These figures, after they have 
been compiled for a few years in suc- 
cession, should be of great value in the 
preparation of merchandise budgets. 
This is the first time that such indexes 
have been based on enough stores to be 
taken as truly representative. 

One interesting fact revealed is that 
small stores, under one million, decreased 
their percentage of nonselling employees 
to 40 per cent of the total, compared to 
45 per cent in 1932. But the large 
stores, over ten million, increased the 
percentage of nonselling employees from 
54 to 60 per cent. The tendency of 
larger stores to increase the relative 
number of nonselling employees may be 
one reason why they have failed to re- 
duce their expenses as much as the 
smaller stores, a fact noted in connection 
with the Harvard report. 
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Initial Training and Follow-up in New 
York Metropolitan Stores 


ETHEL M. JOHNSTON AND O. PRESTON ROBINSON 


The induction processes of nine leading department stores in New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark have been determined and a program of training is 


suggested. 


While most large department stores 
have had training departments for many 
years, the importance of organized train- 
ing is not yet fully realized. Many 
merchants are still acting on the assump- 
tion that goods well bought will sell 
themselves. The importance given to 
sales promotion belies this point of view, 
however, for the training department 
may be a major aid in obtaining prof- 
itable sales. The department may 
well claim that the quickest way to sell 
goods is to have salespeople trained to 
sell—to sell courteously, intelligently, 
and in large amounts. A store that 
builds up a good training department is 
neither fancy nor philanthropic. It is 
meeting competition in an intelligent 
way; it is aiming at increased net 
profits. 

While most stores will deny that they 
ignore training, a survey of nine large 
and well-known department stores in 
the New York metropolitan area shows 
that a surprisingly large number keep 
training at an absolute minimum—that 
is, they limit it to salescheck system 
with a smattering of instruction in store 
policy. 

It will be claimed immediately that 
this is due to the depression. Stores 
had to cut expenses and the training 


department was one of the first to be 
sliced. While this is partly true, a good 
training program can be carried out on 
a very modest budget. It is not the 
elaborate rooms, not the large force of 
teachers, and not the meticulous follow- 
up of every error that is essential to a 
good training program—it is the actual 
training given. It is what is taught and 
how it is taught that counts. 


ACTUAL TRAINING GIVEN 


The following tabulation shows what 
is done in the New York metropolitan 
stores studied. 

Only four stores of the nine give health 
examinations to every new employee. 
An extension of this practice is to be 
recommended. It will lead to greater 
efficiency and savings in store losses due 
to disabilities. It may also reduce 
insurance costs. Every large store has 
either a nurse or a doctor in at least 
part-time attendance. It should not 
prove difficult to incorporate a plan of 
thorough examinations for every new 
employee. 


A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


The amount of time devoted to initial 
training varies from one to four days. 
The amount of instruction that is essen- 
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tial would indicate that two days should 
be a minimum, with three a desirable 
plan. 

The material covered should include 
system, history, policy, salesmanship, 
organization, and merchandise, although 
only a few of the stores covered all the 
subjects. The list sounds formidable 
but may easily be reduced to essentials. 
For example: 


First Day 


9.30-10.30—A brief talk on history, organiza- 
tion, and store regulations 
10.30-12.30—System and policy 
12.30- 1.30—Lunch 
1.30- 5.00—Review of system learned. Fur- 
ther system 
5.00- 5.30—Tour of the store 


Second Day 


9 .30-10.30—Merchandise training in the de- 
partment by the sponsor with 
aid of merchandise manuals 

10.30-12.30—Review of system 
12.30- 1.30—Lunch 

1.30- 5.00—System. Salesmanship 

5.00- 5.30—Further merchandise training 
and stock care in the depart- 
ment 


This schedule is simply a suggested 
way of covering the material. It will 
be noticed that it is dependent upon the 
sponsor system. This is theoretically 
installed in seven out of the nine stores, 
though apparently not actively used. 
The other stores could well adopt it 
with no additional “‘red tape’”’ or expense. 

Only three of the stores seemed to 
realize the need of definite merchandise 
training—or teaching how best to sell 
the goods. The demonstration-sale 
method, used by some of the stores, is 
very good. That, coupled with the 
actual handling of goods and talking 
over selling points, is one of the best 
methods of merchandise training. It is 


surprising how few stores use merchan- 
dise manuals. It is quite a task to pre- 
pare them but once prepared they pro- 
vide an excellent means of decentralized 
training and are much appreciated, at 
least by the better salespeople. 


TESTING 


In one of the nine stores no tests of 
any kind were used; four had only sys- 
tem review tests. Of the remaining 
four, only one used psychological tests 
as an aid in selecting and placing all new 
employees. One store uses simple arith- 
metic tests for cashiers who are to be 
hired. Two stores give tests in sales- 
manship and merchandise in addition 
to system tests. The fact that only one 
store uses psychological tests for all 
would indicate that most stores think 
them unessential. Few stores have 
really given them a fair trial. It does 
take additional expense to give and 
interpret these tests and it is true that 
they sometimes are not accurate indica- 
tors, or may not be adapted ideally to 
the retail field. But in one store where 
a standard psychological test was given 
to the majority of new employees but 
withheld from one group, those selected 
on the basis of the results of the test 
were found to have superior performance 
records. 


FOLLOW-UP 


“Follow-up” involves a definite con- 
tact with the new employee from two 
to eight weeks after placing. All stores 
keep the usual records of sales, returns, 
and errors. But very few stores have 
actual contacts with new employees 
either through interviews or tests given 
to ascertain how they are adjusting 
themselves in the department. Such 
contacts not only improve morale by 
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making employees feel they are being 
thought of, but often help them to 
straighten out any difficulties and learn 
how they are progressing. 

The sponsor system should be vitalized 
by rewarding the sponsor, either (1) by 
payment as done by store I, where 
the sponsor receives ten cents for each of 
ten duties she performs for the new 
salesperson, (2) by granting extra 
vacation, or (3) by recognizing the 
sponsor as the salesperson first in line 
for promotion. The sponsor should 
assume a portion of the responsibility 
for both initial training and followup 
training. 

Where training supervisors are used, 
they should follow up each employee a 
few weeks after induction, spending a 
good deal of time going over his record 
with him and discussing individual 
problems. It is also desirable to give 
tests on system, merchandise informa- 
tion, and merchandise location not only 
as soon as official instruction is com- 
pleted but also some weeks later. This 
should be done to ensure the retention 


BOOK REVIEWS 


of information given and especially to 
stimulate further self-education. 


CONCLUSION 


The results of this sample study are 
fairly obvious. First of all, few stores 
seem to realize the value of a health 
examination for new employees. It is 
something that could well be looked 
into by the personnel departments. It 
affords the store protection and savings 
at little extra time and cost. 

Retail stores do seem to realize the 
value of training but comparatively 
few are motivated to do any thoughtful 
planning about the matter. The chief 
criticism has to do with the material 
covered. More emphasis on salesman- 
ship and merchandise training with 
demonstration sales and the use of mer- 
chandise manuals are the main sugges- 
tions to be made. 

During these times when efficiency 
is the keynote of a department store’s 
existence, the importance of a thorough 
training program should not be over- 
looked. 


Book Reviews 


Principles of Retailing, by CLARE 
Wricut Barker and IRA DENNIS 
ANDERSON. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935, 464 
pages. 

Shortly after the publication of Brisco’s 
Retailing, another comprehensive book has ap- 
peared. There are thus available for college 
texts two up-to-date works covering all major 
phases of retail-store operation. 

Principles of Retailing includes a careful, or- 
ganized digest of the best of the published 
sources of data on retailing. It draws especially 
on the following, giving due credit in each case: 
The Retailing Series, Prentice-Hall; the Journal 
of Retailing of New York University, the Retail 
Ledger of Philadelphia, and Retailing of the 
Fairchild Publications. 


J. W. W. 


What Makes People Buy, by DONALD A. 
Larrp. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1935, 227 pages. 


“Salesmen, like policemen, do not get a 
chance to study normal human nature.” This 
interesting passage gives the cue to the central 
thought of Dr. Donald A. Laird’s new book, 
What Makes People Buy. The advertiser who 
deals with people in large groups and who is 
interested in the ‘“‘average” reader can “get 
away” with many things that would be dynamite 
in personal selling. In personal selling, accord- 
ing to Dr. Laird, there is no “average” cus- 
tomer. The typical customer varies from the 
normal when he is approached by a salesman. 
The salesman is dealing with unusual mental 
states which may border closely upon the ab- 
normal. It is from these signs of budding ab- 
normality that salesmen can find the cue to 
what has been called the “sales resistance” 
that keeps volume down. 
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Underneath customers’ budding abnormali- 
ties, there are basic motives that prompt people 
to buy. Dr. Laird boils down the underlying 
motives that influence the customer’s buying to 
four unconscious desires: the desire for ade- 
quacy, the desire for romance, the desire to live 
forever, and the desire for masculinity. This 
constitutes the first section of the book, which is 
entitled What Is the Customer Like.” 

The second section, ‘What Does the Cus- 
tomer Have on the Top Layers of His Mind?” 
explores the subjects of what the customer buys 
and how he is most likely to buy it. The third 
section, ‘‘What Is a Successful Salesman Like?” 
covers thoroughly the traits necessary for selling 


success in various lines. 
C. M. E. 


Introduction to Advertising (third revised 
edition), by ARTHUR JUDSON BREW- 
STER and HERBERT HALL PALMER. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1935, 476 pages. 


This revised edition of a book which was first 
published in 1924 brings up-to-date a wealth of 
material on the subjects of: I—The Fields of 
Advertising; II—How to Write Advertising; 
III—How to Display Advertising; IV—Where 
to Publish Advertising; and V—The Operating 
Side of Advertising. New illustrations and 
data, a new chapter on Media Selection, new 
material on economics of advertising, descrip- 
tions of new reproduction processes, and other 
pertinent sections have been added. 

Introduction to Advertising has the special 


merit of being based on many years of experience 
by the authors, both in the practice and in the 
teaching of advertising. The book, therefore, 
combines both the practical and the academic 
points of view and is an excellent text. It is 
admirably concise; yet it deals with all subjects 
in sufficient detail to illustrate and to fix them 
thoroughly in mind. The language is simple 
and nontechnical. 
C. M. E. 


High Level Consumption, by WiLt1AM H. 
LoucH. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1935, 330 pages. 


“Spending power will presumably rise at 
some undetermined time well above its former 
peak,” says Mr. Lough in his book High Level 
Consumption. The author further points out 
“that as it rises the inherent instability of con- 
sumption will progressively increase at an acceler- 
ating rate.” The author believes “that recovery 
cannot possibly be achieved by tinkering with 
current output, either to restrict it or force its 
expansion—-still less by handing money to people 
and urging them to spend.” 

High Level Consumption is a real contribution 
to the literature in the field of consumer eco- 
nomics. The book is divided into four parts 
dealing with the gathering of facts, the analysis 
and comparison of the data, the forecasting of 
trends, and the conclusions. Although there 
are many who will disagree with Mr. Lough’s 
deductions and criticize his statistical methods, 
he has done a commendable piece of work. 

O. P. R. 


Editorial—Zhe Obligations of Economic 
Liberty 


The Supreme Court decision in regard 
to the NRA has brought many business 
men back to a recognition of sound eco- 
nomic doctrine. For two years, they 
have allowed themselves to be deluded 
that there was a magic in high wage 
rates, short hours, artificially limited 
production, combinations to maintain 
high prices, and schemes to institute 
reform. We are beginning to realize 
again that recovery depends primarily 
upon production, and production upon 
flexible prices that allow increasing con- 


sumption; both production and con- 
sumption depend upon confidence in 
economic stability and upon a monetary 
policy that counteracts further deflation. 
Cutting production and maintaining 
prices that curtail consumption do not 
make for real income, the true measure 
of prosperity. Forcing up wage rates 
does not increase real purchasing power 
—it results either in higher prices or in 
less production and fewer people em- 
ployed. We have had to learn again the 
lesson that recovery cannot be brought 
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about by regimentation and the pegging 
of wages and prices by decree. 

American prosperity in the past has 
been the result of the individual liberty 
granted the entrepreneur to go into such 
business as he saw fit, and to set such 
prices and to produce in such quantities 
as he believed would be most profitable. 
In spite of the widespread belief that 
we are in a new era of plenty rather than 
of scarcity, such studies as those of the 
Brookings Institution deny serious over- 
production. While there have doubtless 
been changes in the social order and in 
technological development that require 
more government supervision to avoid 
glaring inequalities, the crying need in 
most business is still for liberty to follow 
its own course without being hampered 
by a multitude of rules and regulations 
called the law of the land. 

On the other hand, the NRA experi- 


ment did represent the workings of a 
social conscience that was recognizing 
that business was overrun by many un- 


fair practices. A few ‘‘chiselers’’ were 
making prosperity for the majority 
difficult and many wage earners, hired 
upon a basis of supply and demand, were 
receiving a pitiably small share of the 
product of their labor. 

With the restoration of autonomy to 
retailing, it is its duty to see that its 
practices do not violate the social code 
of ethics so recently upheld by fiat. An 
overthrow of everything that NRA stood 
for would probably lead to a Consti- 
tutional revision that would make 
Federal regimentation secure. Again 
changes back to practices more in line 
with economic principles should be made 
gradually rather than suddenly. 

In view of the increased strength of 
labor, with its aggressive, if short- 
sighted attitude, it would be unwise to 
cut wages and increase hours generally 
at this time. Even though expenses 


and prices might be reduced, leading to 
increased sales and eventually increased 
employment, the psychological effect 
and the immediate if temporary reduc- 
tion in purchasing power must also be 
considered. A sudden change would 
cause unrest and alarm. Likewise, a 
violent renewal to price wars, even 
though it might lead to greater sales and 
production, leads to uncertainty in 
regard to future stability. A wise policy 
is that established by one New York 
store that has renounced its old policy 
of meeting all price competition for a 
policy of selling no goods, except clear- 
ances, below cost. Standards of fair 
advertising practice should also be main- 
tained under the supervision of Better 
Business Bureaus. Consumers have in 
the past five years become much more 
skeptical of advertising claims and are 
demanding that stores present their 
goods accurately and that they test 
them to ensure reasonable standards of 
performance. 

On the other hand, stores should re- 
sist every effort to limit their rights to 
contract with sellers for merchandise and 
supplies. They should insist on price 
adjustments, whether through discounts 
or other devices, that are commensurate 
with the quantities purchased and with 
the advantages of the deals to both 
vendors and to themselves. 

With confidence in the opportunities 
of business restored by a renewal of 
faith in the principle of business liberty, 
coupled with a recognition of the social 
responsibilities of each business man, 
there should soon be an expansion of 
industry that will put to work the 
majority of the unemployed, that will 
give more work to those partially em- 
ployed, and that will expand the produc- 
tion of goods and services, thus aug- 


menting the real income of the people. 
J. W. W. 





